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THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

It is a large question whether rules have yet been 
formulated, or can be, to cover the facts of tense usage 
in Latin more adequately than the rules of Sequence, 
and, without going into the general question, I wish 
merely to answer Mr. Kent's query (The Classical 
Weekly 9.12) "whether a student of to-day not 
trained in the Sequence of Tenses would dare to write 
Roscius orabat sibi adesses eras, as Horace did, Serm. 
2.6.35". I n another place (page 7) he affirms with 
emphasis that nothing but a slavish application of a 
principle of Sequence of tenses could produce the im- 
perfect subjunctive in this Horatian sentence. Now 
it happens that there is under my close observation 
a class in which rules of Sequence are not taught, and 
it was possible to put the matter to the test. This 
class is reading Cicero in preparation for College 
entrance examinations. The larger number of its 
members learned rules of Sequence in their early 
years of Latin, but in October, 1914, a different set of 
rules was given to them and they were urged to forget 
the very small amount they then knew of Sequence. 
Since that time, explanations of tenses in this class 
have been made on the basis of the new rules only, 
Sequence has not been discussed, and I should be sur- 
prised if even one or two of the class could now state 
the Sequence formula properly. Two members were 
in a special class last year and they have never learned 
rules of Sequence. 

The test paper was made up of three English sen- 
tences for translation into Latin, in class and without 
assistance; the second sentence was He was begging 
you to be there to-morrow. I hoped that no student 
on whose general understanding I may usually rely 
would dare not to write the imperfect. In stating the 
result of the test, I must sacrifice pride and perhaps 
discretion, for bad blunders are to be reported. Let me 
plead in defence of teacher and pupils that, when the' 
test was made, on October 26, the class had been under 
training less than three weeks after a vacation of more 
than four months. Nineteen Latin versions of the 
sentence were given. The imperfect subjunctive ap- 
peared in 13, the present subjunctive in 4, the perfect 
subjunctive in I, and the pluperfect subjunctive in 1. 
For the perfect or the pluperfect no defence could 
be made from the new rules: the two pupils that used 
these tenses simply failed. Something, perhaps, may be 
said for the present; that it is at least not impossible 



in this connection is suggested by such passages as 

Cicero, Pro Balbo 19, De Lege Agraria 3.3, Pro 

Flacco 21, Pro Caecina 99, where in volitive clauses 

a present is found in dependence on a past tense. 

The two pupils who have never studied Sequence 

rules were among those who wrote the imperfect; 

and it seems that something other than slavery to a 

mechanical rule so fortified thirteen brave souls that 

they dared to write what Horace wrote. 

The Brearley School, ^ ~ 

New York City. SUSAN FoWLER. 



THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

As a teacher who two years ago discarded the rule 
for Sequence of Tenses as a working rule, I was much 
interested in Professor Kent's article, The 'Passing' of 
the Sequence of Tenses (The Classical Weekly 
9.2-7, 9-13). In several respects his position seems 
to me open to question. 

I. The value of a mechanical rule is not great if 
the number of exceptions to it is large. On page 3 
Professor Kent makes the following statement: "In 
dependent clauses taking the subjunctive primary 
tenses are used in dependence upon primary tenses in 
the main clause and secondary in dependence upon 
secondary". But, by certain statements which he 
makes later in the paper, he modifies the rule as just 
given in certain important particulars, thus showing 
that in itself it is an inadequate formulation of the facts. 
These modifications may be grouped under three 
heads. 

(1) The tense of the dependent subjunctive is some- 
times determined by the tense of a verb not in the main 
clause, i.e. the clause to which the dependent subjunc- 
tive is grammatically subordinate. 

(a) On page 9, under A, he states that the tense of a 
dependent subjunctive may be due to the influence of 
a verb in the same sentence, but not governing the 
clause in which the subjunctive in question stands, 
i.e. not 'main' in respect to that subjunctive. Under 
this head, with other illustrative sentences, he cites the 
following from Cicero Cat. 3.21, Illud vero nonne ita 
praesens est ut nutu Iovis Optimi Maximi factum esse 
videatur, ut cum hodierno die mane per Forum meo 
iussu et coniurati et eorum indices in aedem Concordiae 
ducerentur, eo ipso tempore signum statueretur?, 
explaining ducerentur and statueretur as in dependence 
upon factum esse, in spite of the fact that the result 
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clause is in apposition with, and anticipated by Mud, 
which is the subject of est. 

(b) On page 10, under E, he says that the tense of the 
subjunctive verb may be determined by a shift in the 
thought not indicated by the main verb. 

(c) The tense of parenthetical purpose clauses is 
explained (page 1 i, under H) as due to a verb that is 
understood. 

(d) The tense of a dependent subjunctive is said to 
be sometimes due to a verb in a preceding sentence, 
as in Cicero Ad Att. 4.16.1 (page 12, init.). 

(2) The deciding factor is not always tense, but some- 
times a time idea suggested by the main verb (page 1 1 , 
under J). 

(3) On page 11, under G, Professor Kent states that 
the tense of a dependent subjunctive may be due to 
repraesentatio, "a principle well known, involving 
the retention of primary tenses under conditions which 
seem to call for secondary tenses". 

II. If Professor Kent uses the terms 'absolute' 
and 'relative' as they are generally used, the implica- 
tion of the following statement (page 3, column 2, 
init.) seems to me incorrect: "That the subjunctive 
tenses should, then, denote relative time rather than 
absolute time in dependent clauses would be no surpris- 
ing phenomenon". Strictly speaking, no time is 
absolute except the present. Any past act or any 
future act may be thought of with reference to the 
moment of speaking, whether or not a verb referring 
to that time is used in the sentence. On the other 
hand the term 'absolute' is usually employed of an act 
that is not referred in time to any other act that is 
mentioned in the sentence. In the latter sense the 
following subjunctives cited by Professor Kent are 
absolute: (page 11) Cicero Tusc. 1.3; Cicero De Lege 
Agr. 2.93; Cicero Ad Fam. 13.6.4; Caesar B.G. 6.35.2; 
Cicero Pomp. 42; Tacitus Ann. 1.76.6; Livy 6.40.17; 
Terence Phor. 933-934; Pliny Epp. 6.6.3; Cicero Pro 
Quinct. 89. 

III. The fact that not all subjunctives express 
absolute time is no proof that they must all express 
relative time. There is still the possibility, which 
Professor Kent has failed to consider, that the principle 
determining the use of the tenses of the subjunctive 
is a principle midway between the theory of Professor 
Hale and the doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses; 
that is, the theory that the tenses of the subjunctive, 
as well as the tenses of the indicative, express sometimes 
absolute time, sometimes relative time. 

IV. The material examined by Professor Kent 
was too limited in extent. Even the addition to this 
material of Cicero's Orations only, to go no farther 
afield, would show a large number of sentences con- 
taining violations of the rule for Sequence of Tenses, 
violations that occur not at all, or at most very seldom, 
in the works from which the citations were made. 
For instance, in Cicero's Orations there appear many 
instances of a perfect subjunctive in dependence 



on a past tense, such as relative clauses in indirect 
discourse, 92; causal (not cum), 22; adversative (not 
cum), 3; cum- temporal, 16; conditional clauses, 19; 
relative subjunctive clauses (characteristic, causal, 
and adversative), 99. 

V. The fact that general truths are frequently 
expressed by the imperfect subjunctive when they are 
in dependence on a past tense does not necessarily 
prove that there is a mechanical rule for Sequence of 
tenses. In order to establish without question the 
existence of such a rule, it would be necessary first to 
show that all tenses of the indicative in their change 
to the tenses of the subjunctive in indirect discourse 
are subject to the same restrictions, and secondly to 
prove that it is impossible to give any logical explana- 
tion for these restrictions. Both are impossible. 
In the first place, the mechanical rule for Sequence 
does not always hold good in the case of a perfect 
indicative in dependence upon another perfect indica- 
tive, for the former is often represented by the perfect 
subjunctive, not by the pluperfect. Secondly, a 
logical explanation is possible. When one quotes 
the words of a speaker or writer indirectly, he looks 
back at the present of the original speaker, which for 
the second speaker is a past, and views from that stand- 
point all the actions mentioned by the original speaker. 
As what he says is a quotation, as a rule he puts nothing 
of his own into the quotation except the change of 
viewpoint from the present to the past. In conse- 
quence of this change in his point of view he uses the 
particular past that corresponds to the present of the 
original speaker, i.e. an imperfect subjunctive to repre- 
sent a present indicative or subjunctive. Of the 13 
sentences cited by Professor Kent (page 4, init.), 
the great majority are quoted sentences. In Cicero 
Cat. 3. 1 1, Quanta conscientiae vis esset ostendit, 
beyond the persistence of commentators in calling 
esset the expression of a general truth, I know of nothing 
to prove that Cicero did not mean to say that on that 
particular occasion Lentulus showed the strength of 
his conscience, hardened as it was. 

VI. The statement made by Professor Kent 
(page 10, under C) that "result clauses employ the 
tenses in their indicative values" is not in complete 
accord with the facts of the Latin language.' For 
instance, substantive result clauses, which practically 
always contain the imperfect subjunctive when they 
depend on a past tense, often express an action to be 
conceived as a whole, an action that would of necessity 
be expressed by the perfect subjunctive if the statement 
just quoted from Professor Kent's paper is to be used 
without qualification. 

VII. On page 12, ad fin., there appears the follow- 
ing statement: "It may be left to an intelligent 
teacher which method is more easily operable and which 
will produce the better results". As a concrete example 
of the results obtained by the study of Sequence I 
wish to cite an answer given on examination by a good 
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student. In accounting for the tense of abstraxerit 
in Pro Archia 12, Tot annos ita vivo ut a nullius umquam 
me tempore otium meum abstraxerit, he wrote as 
follows: "Abstraxerit is in the perfect subjunctive. 
It is primary because it follows the primary verb 
vivo. It is in the perfect because it denotes completed 
action, i.e. action past in comparison with that of the 
main verb". 

On page 7 a sentence from Horace Serm. 2.6.32-37 
is cited as an argument for the existence of a mechani- 
cal rule for the sequence of tenses. The first part of the 
paper concludes with this sentence: 'After all nothing 
but a slavish application of a principle of sequence of 
tenses could produce eras adesses and hodie meminisses 
reverti". As an experiment I made a list of sentences 
containing one sentence modelled on eras adesses, 
and gave the list without comment to a class that has 
had one semester of Vergil and to a class that has been 
reading Caesar for one semester. These students 
have never learned Sequence of tenses, but have been 
taught that the tenses of the indicative and subjunctive 
express, time in certain definite ways, sometimes rela- 
tively and sometimes absolutely. The four students in 
the Vergil class wrote the imperfect subjunctive. 
Of the Caesar students, I, who is in the class only 
on trial, wrote the perfect subjunctive, 1 the infinitive, 
2 the present subjunctive, and 12 the imperfect 
subjunctive. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I shall be very glad 
to give to any believer in the doctrine of Sequence of 
Tenses a considerable number of English sentences 
that I have written, based on sentences in Cicero's 
orations. To those who are willing to send me a 
statement of their ideas regarding the tenses to be 
used, I will send in return references to the passages 
on which my sentences are based, that they may chal- 
lenge my interpretation if they wish, and may see 
for themselves how far the doctrine of Sequence, even 
with the aid of all the exceptions given by the Latin 
Grammars, will permit them to use on their own 
initiative the tenses used by Cicero. 
The Packer Collegiate 

Institute, ELIZABETH McJlMSEY Tyng. 

Brooklyn, New York. 



Miss Tyng's comments on my paper are an interesting 
contribution to the discussion of the problem, but I 
see no reason to change my position. I may be per- 
mitted to reply to her points one by one. 

I. The value of the mechanical rule of the Sequence 
of Tenses is very great, for the percentage of exceptions 
to it is small. Naturally any rule, if compressed within 
a few words, is an incomplete statement of the class 
of phenomena with which it deals, and must' be supple- 
mented and qualified by other statements. I admit 
almost all of what Miss Tyng says, without feeling that 
I have abandoned my ground. Yet, when she makes 
an italicized point that in some of these qualifications 
the "tense of the dependent verb is determined by the 
tense of a verb not in the main clause", I must protest; 



of course, when I spoke of "primary tenses in the main 
clause", the term main clause was used relatively: 
that is, the main clause here meant is the clause upon 
which the clause taking the subjunctive depends, 
though this main clause may itself be subordinate to 
another clause. Evidently my formulation of the rule 
falls short of the pedagogical principle which I try to 
keep before myself in stating any rule of grammar: 
State a rule not merely in such a way that it ought to be 
understood, but so that it cannot be misunderstood. 

II. I have used the term 'absolute' in its usual mean- 
ing as defined by Miss Tyng, except that, by inserting 
three words, I should make the definition run: "Abso- 
lute is usually employed of an act that is not referred 
in time to any other act that is mentioned < explicitly 
or implicitly> in the context". With regard to the 
examples which she lists, I stand by what I said in my 
previous paper. 

III. Middle ground between the position of Profes- 
sor Hale and a rigorous application of the Sequence 
rule to absolutely all instances is indeed taken in the 
second half of my paper, pages 10-12. 

IV. The reason for limiting the amount of material 
considered in my paper was given on page 3, footnote 10. 
With regard to Miss Tyng's statistics in this connec- 
tion, I desire to remark that not every "perfect sub- 
junctive dependent upon a past tense" violates the 
principle of Sequence, and consequently not all of her 
251 examples of this character in Cicero's Orations 
alone are of necessity exceptions to the Sequence rule. 

V. As for the putting of general truths into the 
secondary tenses when dependent upon a secondary 
tense, I agree with Miss Tyng on the psychology of 
the process, but consider that this establishes a definite 
status of Sequence. But I cannot agree that Cicero 
in Cat. 3. 1 1 , Quanta conscientiae vis esset ostendit, 
may mean "Lentulus showed the power of his con- 
science on that particular occasion", rather than a 
general statement about the power of conscience. 
Cicero would hardly be holding up Lentulus as a model 
of conscientiousness; but even if we admit that this 
may be a particular statement, how does Miss Tyng 
account for the tense? And when she has done this, 
how would she account for the perfect subjunctive in 
Cic. Ad Fam. 13.6.5 Harum litterarum quanta vis 
fuerit, propediem iudicabo? 

VI. I have always found it impossible to argue on 
points of grammar without the concrete examples 
before me as a working basis, and I can therefore hardly 
discuss the behavior of tenses in result clauses, and 
especially the aoristic nature of the acts where the 
imperfect is employed; but there is a close kinship 
between substantive clauses of result and substantive 
clauses' of purpose (so-called; Professor Bennett's 
"derived from the volitive"), which may explain the 
use of the imperfect in this category where the perfect 
would be more logical. After all, the Romans cannot 
be assumed to have been infallible in their use of 
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language, any more than the writers of English (com- 
pare the popular articles by Professor Lounsbury 
in Harper's Monthly Magazine), and many usages 
listed solemnly in all our Grammars are unquestionably 
solecisms on the part of the Roman writers. (N. B. I 
am not here making specific charges!). 

VII. The answer given by a good student trained 
under the Sequence rule, in explaining abslraxerit 
in Arch. 12 tot annos ita vivout a nullius umquam me 
tempore otium meum abstraxerit, surprises me only 
because it comes so near being correct. It would 
be a pleasure to see how a good student trained without 
the Sequence rule would explain it; for in either in- 
stance it would be necessary to show how the result 
of an action expressed by a present tense form can be 
expressed by a perfect tense form. How many stu- 
dents of Cicero's Orations have grasped the meaning 
of the present to express time past which continues 
also into the present? 

The results obtained from translation back into Latin 
of sentences modeled on Horace Serm. 2.6.34-37 (3 2 > 
33 and the prior part of 34 are irrelevant), interest me 
exceedingly, but several questions come up in my 
thoughts: What is the rule or set of rules by which 
Miss Tyng has trained those students? How was the 
English of the sentences framed? How would the 
students themselves account for the tense which they 
used? 

And this brings me to the most difficult point of all, 
which goes back to Miss Tyng's third point. Miss Tyng 
gives in a few words a formulation of her belief as to 
the value of the tenses of the subjunctive in subordi- 
nate clauses; but this view, as far as I know, has never 
been upheld in extenso; and, until such support has 
been given to it, it cannot be made the object of a refu- 
tation in detail. Such a detailed exposition by Miss 
Tyng would be a welcome addition to the literature 
of the subject. 
University of Pennsylvania. Roland G. Kent. 



SEQUENCE, HARMONY, AND THE JOINT 
REPORT 

If the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature is to accomplish its very desirable pur- 
pose, there must be no general misunderstanding of any 
of its important recommendations. That such part of 
the Report as deals with the statement and -explanation 
of what has been known as the Sequence of Tenses is 
susceptible of very serious misunderstanding is made 
evident by two papers which appeared in 1915, one by 
Professor A. T. Walker, of the University of Kansas', 
and the other by Professor R. G. Kent, of the University 
of Pennsylvania 2 . 

The Report of the Joint Committee, in its statement 
of the tense relations between main and subordinate 
verbs, has followed quite closely the views that Pro- 

1 The Classical Journal, 10.246-251, 291-299. 
n"HE Classical Weekly, 9.2-7, 9-13. 



fessor Hale had set forth previously, in much greater 
detail, in regard to Latin Sequence 5 , and the writers of 
both the papers mentioned above have considered 
themselves justified in interpreting the Report in the 
light of Professor Hale's own presentation of his views. 

Professor Hale contends that both indicative and 
subjunctive subordinate tenses, in Latin, tell their own 
story, regardless of the tense of the main verb; that 
when, for example, a subordinate subjunctive with a 
present point of reference is needed, in dependence 
upon a main verb of past time, the present or perfect 
subjunctive is freely used. He even went so far as to 
say that there was no such thing as what was ordinarily 
taught as Sequence of Tenses, though he admitted later 
that this statement was "certainly incautious" 4 . 

A grammatical rule is, essentially, a statement of 
common usage, but if it stops there, without giving, or 
suggesting, such fundamental reasons for the usage as 
are easily available, it may, conceivably, do great harm, 
by tending to prevent intelligent understanding. To 
say that 'idoneus takes the dative', may seem sufficient 
to explain a particular instance of such use. ,T° cau it 
a 'dative with adjectives of fitness, etc' is a short step 
in advance. To recognize it as a dative of purpose or 
service is to get behind the form to the idea. 

Professor Hale's chief objection to the ordinary rule 
for Sequence, though he does not put it in just this form, 
seems to be that it merely states a fact, and that, by its 
form of statement, and by the mechanical method of 
teaching to which it easily lends itself, it tends to con- 
ceal the real reason for that fact, which lies in the mean-' 
ing of thetenste themselves, and, in principle, concerns 
subordinate indicatives as well as subjunctives. 

Professor Walker objects to the Committee's treat- 
ment of tense relationship chiefly because it is made to 
apply equally to these two modes, and he shows very 
clearly the great disproportion, in Latin, between the 
number of subordinate indicatives unrelated to the 
time of their main verbs, and the number of correspond- 
ing subjunctives. It might reasonably be argued that 
such disproportion furnishes no sufficient cause for the 
entire omission of the indicative mode from the discus- 
sion. But what renders Professor Walker's position 
wholly untenable is the fact that he is considering only 
Latin, while the statement of the Report covers the 
Modern Languages as well. Subordinate subjunctives, 
in French, are much freer, in tense, than in Latin, even 
in formal writing, while, in the conversational style, 
the imperfect and past perfect subjunctive have prac- 
tically disappeared. In German, indirect statements 
and questions, dependent upon a past main verb, regu- 
larly use present and perfect subjunctives, where, in 
English, we use past and past perfect indicatives, e. g. 
sie glaubten dass es wahr sei, 'they believed it was true'. 
As for English, the dearth of subjunctive forms makes 
it still more necessary that any general statement 



3 The American Journal of Philology, 7.446-465; 8.46-77; 9.158- 
177- 
'A. J. P. 8.59. 



